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straps, which are furnished with stirrups, to enable the
cutter to keep the file in its position by means of his feet.
The file is first single cut on one side, and afterwards cross-
cut as before mentioned. Before cutting the other side of
the file a flat block of soft metal, composed of lead and
tin, is placed on the anvil, upon which the file is laid
with its cut face downward. The object of this is to
prevent the cutting of the first operation from being
obliterated by the hard surface of the anvil. When half-
round or three-square files are being cut, they are placed
in rounded or angular grooves in the soft metal.

Rasps are cut with a triangular punch, which leaves
projections all over the surface of the steel of a pyramidal
form; and the cuts are made with the utmost uniformity
which an experienced workman can accomplish. Indeed
the precision and neatness with which the art of file-cutting
is practised is highly creditable to those who pursue it
with such uniformly good results.

Hardening the files is of the greatest importance,
since it is upon this quality that the usefulness and dura-
bility of the file mainly depend. If the file, after being-
cut, were to be made red-hot and thrown into water, in the
same way that other steel tools are treated, the oxidation
of the metal which accompanies this operation would affect
the fine sharpness of the teeth and thereby impair the
efficiency of the tool. To prevent the surface of the file
from being acted upon by the oxygen of the air, after
being made red-hot, it was formerly the custom to coat it
first with ale-grounds, and then to cover it with powdered
salt. "When this coating was dry, the file was made red-
hot, hardened, and then brushed over with coke-dust,
which gave it a bright metallic lustre as if it had not